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1 1 , 
Editorial Buzzings. 
“* fruth crushed to earth shall rise again ; 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 


But error, wounded, writhes with pain 
And dies among its worshipers.”’ 





The Principal honey plants of 
Southern California are the white, 
green, blue and black sage; buckthorn, 
alfilaree, wild clover, crowsfoot—white, 
blue, yellow and pink; wild buckwheat, 
yerba santa, alfalfa, fruit bloom and 
the honey-dew from cottonwoods and 
willows. 

~~ 

The Qualifications of a bee- 
keeper are gentleness, patience, absence 
of fear, and perfect command of self. 
Fear must be overcome or concealed. It 
may be present at first, but usually 
gives place to confidence after a little 
experience. The theory that bees in- 
stinctively select some persons as natura! 
enemies, has no foundation in fact, 








Granulation of Honey.—A 
Canadian subscriber writes that last 
Fall he labeled his extracted-honey with 
the usual foot-note, saying that: ‘All 
pure honey will granulate in cold 
weather,” etc. To his surprise, that 
honey did not granulate, although he 
knows that it is pure. As a result he 
stands convicted of selling honey that 
is not pure, according to his own printed 
label. He says the honey was of extra 
fine quality. 

The assertion on that label was too 
sweeping. Itisa fact that some pure 
honey will not granulate in cold weather. 
The opposite is true, viz.: that honey 
adulterated with glucose will not granu- 
late in cold weather, and that is the way 
the label should have read. There are 
exceptional cases where pure honey will 
not granulate, but when honey is granu- 
lated, it may be asserted with confidence 
that it is pure. 





Prof. A. J. Cook has returned 
from California in good spirits, and im- 
proved in health. On March 28 he 
wrote to us as follows: 

My work has hardly caught up yet. 
To be gone four months is quite a set- 
back, but we hada grand time.  Cali- 
fornia is a wonderful State—‘‘as near 
Eden as one can go by railroad,” as a 
friend of mine putsit. You know the 
‘* golden gate” is over there. 

We hope that we shall return from 
our ‘short vacation”? as much renewed 
in health and spirits as is our friend 
Cook. We have not before had a vaca- 
tion for rest for 20 years. Have we not 
earned one by this time? 





> 


We are Sorry to learn that our 
friend, J. E. Pond, of North Attleboro, 
Mass., is still confined to his residence 
by La Grippe. It is not a bad case, but 
just enough to keep him housed up in 
fear of pneumonia. 
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When honey is coming in plentifully 
is the best time to rear queens, 
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A Patent has been granted to 
Charles W. Metcalf, of California, for a 
reversible honey-extractor. The combs 
are placed in receptacles or boxes, 
mounted at the outer ends of arms, 
carried by a wheel in acan, and when 
the wheel is swiftly revolved, the honey 
is extracted by centrifugal force, and is 
thrown through the wire sides of the 
boxes on to the innér side of the can, 
down which it runs. At intervals the 
wheel is reversed and rotated in the 
other direction to expel the honey on 
the other sides of the combs. It is very 
similar to several others recently con- 
structed. 


———-_ +. - — + + 


The Pure Food Bill.—0On 
March Y the Paddock Pure Food Bill, 
says an exchange, passed the United 
States Senate without a division being 
called for, the many modifications made 
in Committee of the Whole having pla- 
cated all dangerous oppositions. 

The Bill, in its present shape, is un- 
doubtedly an improvement on all pre- 
vious attempts at this sort of Jegislation, 
and as its enactmentis evidently desired 
by a great number of agricultural, in- 
dustrial and other organizations, and by 
many eminent authorities on the public 
health, the House of Representatives is 
now generally expected to follow the 
example of the Senate, and give this 
measure a place on the statute book at 
this session of Congress. 

It provides for the organization in the 
Department of Agriculture of a section 
to be known as the food section of the 
chemical divison to analyze samples of 
food or drugs offered for sale in any 
State or Territory other than where 
manufactured, or in any foreign coun- 
try, provided they be in original and 
unbroken packages. 

It prohibits the introduction of food 
or drugs adulterated or misbranded, 
under a penalty not exceeding $200 for 
the first offence, and not exceeding 
$300 for each subsequent offence, and 


by imprisonment for one year. 








Every person who manufactures for 
shipment from any State or Territory 
any drug or article of food is required to 
furnish samples to agents of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. A refusal to do so 
is punishable by a fine, not exceeding 
$100, and not less than $10, or by im- 
prisonment from 380 to 100 days, or 
both. 

The manufacture or sale (knowingly) 
of adulterated, impure or misbranded 
articles of food shall, in addition to those 
penalties, be adjudged to pay all the 
necessary costs and expenses of inspec- 
tion and analysis. 





A Lie travels faster than the truth, 
and we are often inclined to think that 
people will swallow a lie quicker than 
the truth. Consequently it may take 
years before the public can thoroughly 
understand that there is no truth in the 
assertion that ‘‘artificial comb can be 
made by machinery, filled with glucose 
and capped by machinery ;” yet our 
readers will now and then read or hear 
the ‘‘ lie” reiterated. Each and every 
one who knows the facts in regard to 
the slander, should do all he can toen- 
lighten the public mind.— Western Plow- 
man. 





fa) Ee eee 
Samples of one-piece sections are 
received from the Wauzeka Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Wisconsin. They have sent 
us the first lot made with their ‘‘ new 
polisher,” and the workmanship is quite 
satisfactory. It makes no difference 
how cross-grained the wood may be, the 
sections come out perfectly smooth. 








—— 


We Learn from A. J. King that 
the main honey flows in Cuba occur in 
January and February, and is secreted 
by the campeachy (logwood) and cam- 
panea, or bell-flower. 


- ~~ <a » + eS 


The Result of the work of the 
bees, in the economy of nature, is just 
so much clear gain to the human race, 
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Attractive Exhibits of honey at Fairs are of the utmost importance. 
They will arrest the attention of the crowds attending such places, educate them 








concerning the honey crop, and its commercial] importance, and impress them with 
the idea that it will be worth their while to be informed about the industry. The 
following engraving shows a log-house made of crates of 


comb-honey, which was 
illustrated and described thus in Gleanings : 
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A Log-House Honey-Exhibit. 


The engraving shows a display of honey made by Chas. McCulloch & Co., 
dealers in honey, at the State Fair, held in Albany, N. Y., last Fall. 
form of a house 12x12, and 15 feet high. 
ing in all over 4 tons, to build it. 

I'he room inside was handsomely furnished with easy chairs, center table, mirror, 
rugs, and pretty lace curtains at the windows. Over the door was the very appro- 
priate motto, ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 

It was the headquarters for all honey-producers visiting the Fair, and they were 
made to feel at home by Messrs. McCulloch & Co., who went to the trouble and 
expense of the display for the benefit of their consignors, taking orders for a large 
amount of the honey during the progress of the Fair. 


It was in the 
It took over 400 cases of honey, weigh- 
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A “Find” of Beeswax.—We 
have received from H. C. Farnum, of 
Aristotle, N. Y., the following 
ing a mine of beeswax on the Californian 
We know nothing of it, but per- 


concern- 


coast. 
haps some of our correspondents on that 
coast will be able to give us light 
on the subject. We are inclined to 
think it a fishy yarn, but there 
some foundation for it: 


some 


may be 


No one has ever been able to give an 
authentic account of how such enormous 
quantities of beeswax came .o be de- 
posited on the beach near Nehalem, 
Calif. Specimens are found along the 
beach in various places, but it is mést 
plentiful near the mouth of the Nehalem. 

As the sea shifts the bars, pieces of it 
are washed ashore, and large quantities 
are found by plowing in some of the low 
land near the beach. There are spots 
where the sea has never reached in the 
memory of the oldest settlers, and which 
are covered with a good sized growth of 
spruce, where deposits of the wax may 
be found by digging. 

Specimens of the wax may be found at 
the house of any settler on the beach, 
and to all appearances it is genuine 
beeswax. Several tons have been un- 
earthed, and one man shipped a large 
amount to San Francisco once, for which 
he received $500. 

In quality it is as good as any in the 
market, and has retained-its familiar 
odor through all its rough usage and 
age. It is supposed by some, and so 
stated, that it came from the wreck of 
a Spanish vessel over a century ago. 


Others say it came from a wrecked 
Chinese bunk. 
These traditions in regard to the 


wrecks came from the 
not reliable. It is possible that this 
beeswax is really a ‘‘Lost Treasure” 
which the people are digging for on the 
Nehalem. 


Indians, and are 


If there is anything in the latter part 
of the story, the product is probably 
what is known as ‘‘ Chinese wax” (ceryl 
cerotate), which is a substance bearing a 
physical resemblance to refined beeswax, 
and is also known as ‘* white wax.” 

It has hitherto been supposed to be 
the inspissated exudation’ of certain 
species of trees in China; but an inves- 
tigation conducted on behalf of the 
British Government by Alexander Hosie, 








1990, shows it to bea secretion of an 
insect, Coeccus pe-la. 

According to the report made by Mr. 
Hosie to the science department of his 
Government, the Chien-Chang valley in 
the Chinese province of Sze-chuen is the 
principal breeding place of the Coccus 
pe-la. 

These insects appear first in March in 
great numbers; they are of almost 
microscopic size, and are inclosed in pea- 
shaped excrescences called ‘‘ scales,” on 
the branches of a species of privet, the 
Ligustrum lucidum. 

What the further history of the insects 
would be, if left to themselves, we have 
no means of knowing; but for commer- 
cial production they are transported, 
toward the end of April, before leaving 
the ‘‘ scales,” to the district of Chiating, 
200 miles from their native valley. 

These insects and the wax product 
was fully described on page 775 of the 
Bee JouRNAL for June 11, 1891. 

The value of the wax is due to its high 
melting point, 160°, Fahr., as opposed 
to 95°, Fahr., for tallow. The intro- 
duction of kerosene has much reduced 
the sale and production of this wax in 
China. 





The Editor left on his vacation 
for rest on Tuesday, April 5. The many 
letters old-time friends and co- 
laborers are fully appreciated, showing 
that he has a deep hold upon the friend- 


from 


ship and esteem of the bee-keeping 
fraternity. Asa complete rest ef mind 


and body is very essential at this time, 
it is not probable that the BEE JouRNAL 
will contain any articles from his pen 
until his return, with the exception, 
perhaps, of some that were prepared be- 
fore leaving, for use as may be required. 
It is earnestly hoped and expected 
that his *‘ outing ” for rest and recupera- 
tion, may result in the Editer’s complete 
restoration in health, so that upon his 
return, he may, with renewed energies, 
take up anew the work which he has 
been, for nearly- a score of years, so 
faithfully and unselfishly performing. 
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The World’s Fair Puzzle. 


This is a puzzle, not only in name, 


But a puzzle to puzzle the best known to 
ame ; 


Like Columbus’ ideas—hard to see through— 

But after you've solved it, ‘tis easy to do. 

Here Columbus from Europe to America is 
bound ; 

Like his idea of earth, the puzzle is round. 

The voyage is long—the sea is quite rough, 

And to say it is easy is only to “* bluff.” 

You may try very often from Europe to sail, 

But ere you get over there’ll be many a gale. 


That the “men” move in cross-groves all 
looks very plain, 

But that does not work it—you must try. try 
again. 


If you think you can solve it, and you'd like 
to just try, 


Why send your subscription this puzzle to buy. 


You will find that the money was very well 
spent, 


As the puzzle does puzzle quite as much as 
was meant. - 


When all of the family have tried—yet not 


solved 

How from Europe to America Columbus re- 
volved ; 

When father and mother—yes, sister and 
brother 


All want this new puzzle, why—you buy 
another ! 


[Please read page 495.} 


——__————____ -»& -—m + < — 


Transferring Bees from box- 
hives will soon be in order. We have 
many inquiries about it, of which the 
following is a sample: 


I want to transfer 2 colonies of bees 
from box-hives. When should it be 
done? How can I do it? My bees 
gathered pollen on March 25.—STELLA 
HouGHAND, Boonville, Ind. 





The best time to transfer bees from 
box-hives to movable-frame hives is just 
before fruit bloom, when there is but 
little honey in them. The drumming 
method, as advised by Mr. James Hed- 
don, is as follows: 


After getting the new hives ready, and 
every frame nicely titted up with foun- 
dation, proceed to the box-hive and give 
the bees a little smoke; next turn the 
box-hive upside down, and place an 
empty box on the top of it, large enough 
to hold a good sized swarm of bees. 

With a stick or hammer, drum on the 
hive for 15 or 20 minutes, when the 
greater portion of the bees, including 





the queen, will-be in the upper box. 
Take off the upper box and dump the 
bees at the entrance of the new hive, 
and they will all rush in (the old hive 
should be removed a short distance 
away, and the new hive placed where 
the old one stood). 

In a few days the comb foundation in 
the new hive will all be drawn out, and 
a good-sized colony of bees will be 
started. Leave the box-hive where itis 
for 21 days (generally enough bees re- 
main at home after the others are taken 
out to take care of the brood). 

After 21 days every bee is hatched, 
including all the queen-cells, and as no 
laying queen is in the hive, itis entirely 
destitute of brood. To remove the re- 
maining bees, proceed as before, and 
then split up the box-hive, and melt or 
save the combs, whichever you choose. 


em 2 et™”:— 


The Honey-Bee; Its Natural 
History, Anatomy and Physiology. By 
T. W. Cowan, editor of the British Bee 
Journal, 72 figures, and 136 illustra- 
tions. $1.00. For sale at this office. 

—_—e 

The Amateur Bee-Keeper, 
by J. W. Rouse; 52 pages. Price, 25c. 
For sale at this-office. 





Convention Notices. 
COLORADO.—The Spring meeting of the 
Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held in Golden, Colo., on April 21, 1882. 
E. B. PORTER, Pres. 
H. Kniant, Sec.. Littleton, Colo. 





ILLINOIS.—The Spring meeting of the 
Northern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at O. Taylor's, at Harlem. Ill... on 
May 17, 1892. Ajil are cordially invited. 

Cherry Valley, Il. D. A. FULLER, Sec. 


TEXAS.—The 14th annual meeting of the 
Texas State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at Greenville. Hunt Co., Tex.,on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, April 6 and 7.1892. All 
interested are invited. A. H. JONEs, Sec. 

Golden, Wood Co., Tex. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The tenth semi-annual 
meeting of the Susquehanna Co. Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will be held at Bullard’s Hotel in 
Brooklyn, Pa..on Thursday, May 5, 1892, at 
10 a.m. All are cordially invited. 

Harford. Pa. H. M. SEELEY, Sec. 


OHIO.—The next meeting of the Fayette Co. 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in the 
City Hall at Washington C. H., Ohio, Wednes- 
day, April 13, 1892, commencing promptly at 
10 a.m. The election of officers, in connection 
with an interesting programme, will be the 
business of the day. In view of the fact that 
the Ohio State Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
hold its next annual meeting at Washington 
C. H., during the winter of 1892-93. we be- 
speak a good attendance. D. WATERS, Pres. 

S. R. Morris, Sec., Bloomingburg, O. 
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Queries and Replies. 
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Honey-Boards—With or Without Frames 


Query 813.—Is a sheet of perforated 
zine, fitted snugly on the brood-frames, 
as good an excluder as a frame one ?— 
Wisconsin. 

No.—J. P. H. Brown. 

No, sir.—A. B. MASON. 

Yes.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 

Yes.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Not for me.—EuUGENE SECOR. 

I do not know.—P. H. ELwoop. 


E. FRANCE. 





In my opinion, yes. 
I believe so.—Mrs. J. N. HEATER. 


I have not tried either, and do not 
know.—M. MAHIN. 


It will exclude as well, but the other 
is preferred.—C. C. MILLER. 


I prefer a frame one raised a bee-space 
above, so that it will not be so tightly 
glued.—A. J. Cook. 


Zine correctly perforated is the best 
excluder I know anything about.—H. D. 
CUTTING. 


Yes; but not nearly as handy to use; 
that is to say, if I understand the ques- 
tion rightly.—J. E. Ponp. 


Yes, as effectual as an excluder, but 
by no means as good in point of conven- 
ience.—R. L. TAYLOR. 





Yes; but it is less easy to remove 
when itis glued fast, unless nailed to a 
board or frame of some kind.—DADANT 
& Son. 


I have always allowed my queens to 
go where they pleased in the hive, and 
never used any excluder ; consequently 
I do not know.—Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


I do not like it as well, as the bees 
glue it so fast, that in removing the zine 
it is liable to be kinked and injured.— 
G. M. DoouiTrr_Le. 


I think not; it would become, with 
use, bulged and warped, and when glued 
tight to the frames, it might cause more 
or less unpleasantness to you and the 
bees to remove it.—S. I. FREEBORN. 


It is as good as an excluder, but is not 
as good a honey-board, because it will 








sag so that it cannot be kept where it 
should be, a bee-space above the frames. 
—J. A. GREEN. 

Yes, it will exclude the queen, but will 
also exclude the full, practical manipu- 
lation of itself ? Do not use such a con- 
trivance; have a bee-space both above 
and below the sheet of zinc.—JAMES 
HEDDON. 

No; for the reason that frames are 
not so easily handled. The zine also 
becomes warped in handling, and the 
bees will propolize it much more than a 


_ wood-zine board.—C. H. DIBBERN. 


They are said to be fully as good, by 
some excelleht authorities. The rows of 
the perforations should run crosswise of 
the brood-frames. If the sheets of per- 
forated zinc have a solid unperforated 
border, there should be no trouble about 
using them, and they may be so made, 
readily.—G. L. TINKER. 


I think not. When an unframed sheet 
of perforated zinc is laid flat on top of 
the frames, at least 4/5 of the perfora- 
tions will be closed to the bees, by rea- 
son of lying flaton the top-bars of the 
frames. Only such _ perforations as 
chance to come over the spaces between 
the frames will be opened for the bees 
to pass through; while, if the sheet of 
zinc is framed or rimmed with wood, a 
bee-space will intervene between the top- 
bars of the frames and the sheet of zine, 
and the bees will have access to all the 
perforations. In my locality, in hot 
weather, the bees need all the perfora- 
tions that are likely to bein any sheet 


. of zinc, for use in travel, but especially 


for ventilation.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


No. There should be a bee-space on 
each side of the zinc, or many of the 
perforations will be useless. ‘Zinc 
fitted snugly on the brood-frames” would 
be fastened to them by propolis, and 
while forcibly removing the zinc, it will 
become bent and ‘‘ kinked,” so that it 
will not lie down flat, and will be useless 
for the purpose intended.—THE EDITOR. 





Moral Education is one of the 
topics that has been and is being dis- 
cussed by the editor of the ‘*‘ Phrenologi- 
cal Journal.” The April number con- 
tains an important article on this topic, 
with a great variety of miscellaneous 
and interesting matter in the line of its 
specialties. Published at $1.50 a year, 
or 15 cents a number, by Fowler & 
Wells Co., 777 Broadway. 
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Graig of Com tim Mim 


There seems to be a desire for further 
discussion of the subject of grading 
honey. I produce from 3,000 to 12,000 
pounds of comb-honey yearly, and I 
have adopted a system of grading that 
seems to suit my trade. I sell the 
greater portion of my honey to grocery- 
men, ata distance, in quantities of from 
50 pounds to 500 pounds at a time. 

What was graded ‘‘No. 1” at the 
Chicago convention, -I call ‘‘ Fancy,” 
and apply the word ‘‘fancy” to white 
honey only. It seems hardly appro- 
priate to speak of fancy dark honey, be- 
cause it is the color as much as anything 
that makes it a fancyarticle. I produce 
so small a quantity that will come up to 
that high standard, that I seldom quote 
prices on it. 

All other white honey, well filled and 
fastened to the wood so that it will not 
break loose or become leaky in shipping, 
I call ** No. 1, White.” All leaky or 
poorly-filled sections weighing 12 ounces 
or more, are graded ‘‘No. 2,” without 
regard to color, and sold near home. 

Badly travel-stained sections, and 
those which look dark from having the 
capping sunk down upon the honey; 
also those which have absorbed moisture, 
or look sweaty, are graded as ‘‘ No. 2.” 
This No. 2 honey that will bear ship- 
ping, is sold to certain well-known cus- 
tomers who want the cheapest comb- 
honey they can get. 

‘**No. 1 Dark Honey” includes -~ all 
good-looking dark honey, free from 
propolis, in well-filled sections that will 
bear shipping safely, and are not badly 
travel-stained. 

Sections that are filled half full, or 
more, with white honey, and finished 
with dark, and those in which dark and 
white are mixed in the same cells, if half 
or more light, are called ‘* Light” or 
‘* Mixed,” and sold at a price between 
white and dark. 

All sections are scraped as clean as 
possible, but no allowance is made for 
those slightly stained or mildewed, ex- 
cept that they cannot go into the fancy 
grade. 

I ship the most of my honey to the 
North and West, and never hear any 
complaint of the grading, and seldom of 
damage in handling. 





I think that the average consumer 
does not object to honey slightly travel- 
stained, and it is certainly of as good 
flavor. The fact that it is left on the 
hive until it begins tolook a little brown, 
is proof that itis perfectly ripened, and 
’ it is generally wéll sealed. Badly bulg- 
ing combs can be kept for home use, or 
given to friends and children visiting 
the apiary. 

If the majority shall think it best to 
have a grade called ‘“* Fancy Dark,” I 
will comply, but it is as desirable to 
have as few grades as possible. The 
average bee-keeper cannot well make 
so many different grades, and the api- 
arist with few bees will never try to 
make more than three or four grades. 


If a comb has more than three or four 
cells of pollen, I never offer it for sale. 
Honey-dew can be fed to the bees in the 
early Spring for brood-rearing. 

Now my grades are: Fancy white 
(seldom wanted); No. 1, White; Light 
or Mixed; No. 1, Dark; and No. 2 (of 
all colors). 

If I were to draw upon my imagina- 
tion, I could furnish a more elaborate 
system of grading, one that would prob- 
ably suit dealers better; but this has 
worked well with me for the last 10 or 
12 years. 

Mauston, Wis. 


—_ + <P +--+ 


Are Italian Bees a Pure Race ? 


Cc. J. ROBINSON. 





Referring to Query 810, on page 381, 
‘*your opinion” is, I infer, to be re- 
garded as ‘*‘ your” knowledge pertaining 
to the question—‘‘ Are the Italians a 


- pure and distinct race of bees,” unalloyed 


with admixture of other so-called races 
of hive honey-bees ? 

Our knowledge of hive bees, emanat- 
ing from the earliest Egyptian hiero 
glyphics, assures us that allof the dif- 
ferent races (so-called) of hive bees are 
frcm one and the same origin, repro- 
duced from the original progenitors, as 
all mankind are the reproductions from 
Adam and Eve, who, according to his- 
tory, Were the progenitors of the human 
‘* pace.” 

The ancient Egyptian priests pictured 
asa hieroglyphic, a queen-bee for an 
emblem of Royalty. This is evidence 
that the priests were not ignorant of the 
ways of the busy bee. 

History points us to the one reason- 
able conclusion, that all hive honey-bees 
have one and the same organism—more 
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uniformly so, at least in size, than in the 
human. We know there is slight differ- 
ence in the traits of all the different 
species, that is, creatures that have an 
essential identity of organic structure. 
These traits have their origin by reason 
of the external differences, such as 
climate and circumstances consequent 
on the difference of the different parts of 
the globe ; hence, there is not any essen- 
tially distinct ‘‘race of bees”—so all 
hive bees are pure in species. 

The difference in color is not strictly 
a difference in type, and as to traits, 
there is (according to Rev. Mr. Lang- 
stroth, Frank Benton, and others com- 
petent to properly compare) but slight 
difference. Then what sensible occa- 
sion exists for mooting the questions 
propounded in the Query ? 

Richford, N. Y. 


[To guard that point, Mr. Robinson 
should have noticed that we used the 
word “ variety;” and added, ‘‘ or as some 
call it—race.” The word ‘ variety” is 
proper, and harmonizes with the views 
of Mr. Robinson. We used the word 
‘*race”’ to agree with the Query, but it 
was under. protest.—Ep. | 


—> - -— 


Experience in Using a Bee-Escape, 


MARK D. JUDKINS. 


On page 373 of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for Sept. 17, 1891, Mr. J. W. 
Wilcox described his bee-escape. The 
idea impressed me as being a good one, 
so I made one out of common lath. It 
took me perhaps ten minutes, and I put it 
on a hive on a cold day—it was so cold 
that the bees were all quiet, and not a 
bee flying in the yard. 

I put it on late in the afternoon; the 
next morning I looked in the super, and, 
to my surprise, every bee had made its 
escape to the main hive. 

The beauty of it is, robbers cannot 
get in, and when it is put on a hive, the 
bottom being a solid board, it cuts off 
the warmth from the body of the hive, 
and the bees decide that there is some- 
thing wrong somewhere; as soon as 
they commence to look around, they see 
the little window under the bottom of 
the super, and they all ‘‘make for it” 
pell-mell, and out they go, down the 
front of the hive into the outside en- 
trance. There is no chance for suffoca- 
tion, as there is an out-door opening 2 





inches long, and % inch wide; while 
with the escape through the top-board 
in the main hive it takes three or four 
times as long to clear a super of bees, 
than it does by the out-door plan. One 
of my neighbors lost nearly all of a large 
colony of bees by suffocation—they got 
the whole thing filled up, and ruined the 
colony of bees. 

The outside of my bee-escape is cov- 
ered with wire-cloth, to keep the bees in 
and the robbers out. It is the ‘** boss.” 

Osakis, Minn. 


ees 


Experience with Ttaltan and Black Bees. 


J. J. LAWRENCE. 


I have kept bees for 12 years, and 
have taken great pains to keep a pure 
stock of Italians, rearing all queens 
from a tested Italian. I have had very 
poor luck in getting queens mated 
purely. 

There are but few bees of any kind 
kept within three miles of me, and I 
have kept drone-comb carefully cut out 
of my own hives, but have averaged only 
two or three queens purely mated out of 
ten. I think that Italian drones are 
sadly deficient in the ‘*get up” neces- 
sary to perpetuate their species. The 
last three years I have paid more atten- 
tion to the despised blacks. 

My bees (from 25 te 50 colonies) are 
kept on a town lot near the edge of 
town. I find no difference between the 
Italians and blacks in regard to temper, 
defending their hives from robbers, rob- 
bing, or keeping out moths. I keep all 
my colonies strong, using a large hive 
(18x18x12 inches, and 18 in. high). 
The storage is at the sides and on top. 
I use division-boards, queen-excluders, 
drone-traps, etc. 

I have no trouble to get blacks and 
hybrids at work in the surplus apart- 
ments before swarming. I have had a 
great deal of trouble to get Italians at 
work in the surplus before and after 
swarming. They keep every cell in the 
brood-chamber filled to the exclusion of 
the queen. I have found Italians work- 
ing on red clover, and found blacks in 
the same field-at the same business with- 
in five minutes. 

I keep my colonies from swarming by 
raising the hives one or two inches from 
the bottom-boards, and using shade- 
boards. I usually get 4 or 5 swarms 
from 20 colonies. 

I winter my bees in the cellar, with 
the temperature at 45° to 58°., I find 
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this too cold for nuclei, and too warm 
for large colonies. I try to average my 
colonies as to amount of bees in the hive, 
and divide for increase. I have read the 
books of Langstroth, Quinby, Cook, 
Root, etc., and the AMERICAN BEE JouR- 


NAL for 12 years; and yet I do not 


know it all, by any means. 

Lenjoy the way the Italian queen- 
breeders write of those who speak well 
of the black bees. They havé my sym- 
pathy, for I know how hard it is to keep 
pure stock. The little black or brown 
bee for me; less work, more honey, 
more money. 

St. Mary’s, Ohio. 


—> oe — 


Some Settled Facts i Apiculture. 


M. MILLER. 


That the Langstroth frame hive is the 
hive of the future for comb-honey. 


That the Langstroth frame is the 
standard frame of America—in point of 
numbers in use. 

That the best hive cover we have used 
so far has been the old flat cover—just a 
plain board, with a grooved cleat nailed 
on each end. We will never get a better 
cover than that—the grooved cleats 
nailed on the ends prevent the cover 
from warping. 


That the break-joint honey-board is 
necessary where thin-topped brood- 
frames are used. 

That the queen-excluding honey-board 
is very necessary on  newly-hived 
swarms, but not; necessary ina colony 
where the brood-nest is established. 


That 1%¢-inch spacing of brood-frames 
is just about as near right as we will 
get it. 

That thick top-bars are all that is 
claimed of them. But how about that 
exact spacing? Must we adopt closed- 
end bars to get the exact spaces? Is not 
the cure worse than the disease ? 


That cellar wintering is the best 
method of wintering bees, all things 
considered. 

That the T-super, and the wide-frame 
super, are the best, all things considered. 


That all hives and supers must have a 
bee-space at the top, and that bee-space 
should be 5/16 of an inch. 

That all enameled cloth and rags are 
a nuisance about hives in time of a 
honey-flow. Here is where the flat hive- 
cover is best, again. 





That an outer case or upper story to 
protect the supers, when supers are on 
the hive, is a good thing, but finds few 
friends among large honey-producers. 
But upper stories are all right where 
bees are wintered on the summer stands. 

That contraction of the brood-chamber 
is not practiced as much as it has been 
heretofore, as contraction has been 
sometimes overdone. 

That Spring protection of bees isa 
good thing where one has not too many 
**jrons in the fire.” 

That it is best to leave the bees in the 
cellar until outside protection is not 
needed. 

Le Claire, Iowa. 


ED OS 


Markings of Hybrid Bees. 


GEO. F. ROBBINS. 


On page 355, Mr. Aten observes that 
some writers of the AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL claim that a pure bred Italian 
queen mated with a black drone will 
produce well-marked Italians. Of course 
he should have said three-banded bees. 
He adds: ‘‘ Of course, this is all guess- 
work.” 

I think I can give Mr. Aten some facts 
which, if they do not convince him that 
he is mistaken, will at least be hard for 
him to account for. 

In 1883 I purchased 2 colonies of 
Italian bees. At that time I had 17 
colonies of blacks, some of them with a 
strip or two of yellow. There were no 
Italians in the neighborhood, although 
one man had a few that showed some 
of the Italian markings. Within a radius 
of two miles there were perhaps 75 to 
100 colonies of bees nearly all pure 
blacks, as I have intimated. I proceeded 
to rear queens from those two Italians, 
hoping that I might get that many more 
queens purely mated. Outof 13 queens 
thus reared, the progeny of 12 showed, 
so far as I could tell, uniformly and dis- 
tinctly three yellow bands. The queens 
reared in turn from them produced bees 
marked allthe way from three-banded 
bees to pure black, allin onecolony. I 
claim that necessarily the majority of 
these queens must have been impurely 
mated. Does it not look so ? 

I gave the above facts in an article 
which .was published in the American 
Apiculturist of November, 1890. That 
paper brought me a letter from Mr. Geo. 
S. Wheeler, of New Ipswich, N. H., in 
which he stated that his experience had 
coincided with mine. When he procured 
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his first Italian queen, there was not, so 
faras he knew, a colony of Italians 
within 20 miles of him; yet his queens, 
reared from thatone, all produced three- 
banded bees, while the next generation 
were marked as promiscuously as I had 
noticed in the case of my own. He gave 
other facts in the same line, which I 
would give had I not mislaid his letter, 
and cannot recall them exactly. 

To me, the irresistible conclusion to 
be drawn from these facts is, thata 
pure-bred Italian queen mated witha 
black drone will produce three-banded 
bees, while daughters of such queens 
thus mated will produce offspring of 
very promiscuous markings. If this is 
all ‘*‘ guess-work,” will Mr. Aten kindly 
‘* guess” something a little more prob- 
able to account for the facts, and I wills 
give his ‘‘ guess” due consideration. 

A short time ago I stated my views to 
a man who had once been a _ bee-keeper, 
and he agreed that I was probably right. 
Had I time, I would cite some well 
known authorities to the more or less 
decided support of my theory. While 
my later experiences do not possess the 
certainty of my earlier ones, all go to 
prove circumstantially the same thing. 

I would add, that the temper of many 
of my yellow bees all along, go far to 
confirm my idea. 

Mechanicsburg, Ills. 


a 


Bees Locating a Home before Swarming, 


Reading Mr. Duncan’s evidence (page 
387) on the bee-scout question, reminds 
me of acase of bees locating a home, 
that came under my observation while 
keeping bees at Hartford, Iowa. 

It was in the season of 1878, in 
swarming time. Wehad a prime swarm 
issue on Thursday, and we hived them, 
but they returned to the parent colony 
on the following day. Some of our 
neighbors, living about 44 of a mile 
south of town, said they had found a 
bee-tree in the woods near where they 
lived. I saw them on Saturday, and 
they were flying quite strong, and, toa 
person not observing closely, the cavity 
would appear to be occupied by a swarm; 
but, on observing closely, we could see 
that they were cleaning out, as they 
would seem to be loaded on leaving the 
hollow, would go but a little ways, and 
then return. 

On Sunday, at 10 or ‘11 o’clock, this 
swarm that had issued on Thursday, and 





returned again, was in the air, and, 
without clustering, started off south, but 
seemed to be circling around and going 
slowly, and by going in a fast walk we 
kept up with them. They went direct 
to our neighbor’s supposed bee-tree, and 
entered without delay. 

We got permission to cut the tree on 
the following Monday, and found two or 
three small pieces of new comb con- 
structed by the bees while they had oc- 
cupied the hollow. I have known of 
several trees being cut for bee-trees 
while being cleaned out preparatory to 
occupancy. 

I do not believe muchin Mr. Demaree’s 
‘**sound” theory, as I have known 
empty hives to be occupied by swarms 
that were located (the hives) in the 
corner of an old, neglected lot, over- 
grown with tall weeds and bushes. The 
hives must have been located by the 
bees beforehand, as a swarm in passing 
would not have come near enough to 
locate them on the ‘‘ sound” theory. 


It seems to me the ‘‘ sound” theory is 
untenable, from the fact that a run- 
away swarm seldom travels through the 
woods, but nearly always on coming to 
the woods they rise and pass over. 


I do not think that bees always locate 
a home before going to the woods, but 
that they sometimes do, I am well sat- 
isfied. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 


—————_— + 


Apicultural Difficulties and Prospects, 


Although I have for years been some- 
what interested in the busy bees, read- 
ing with a relish whatever I found in 
books and newspapers on apiculture, 
yet I could not persuade myself to begin 
bee-keeping, as the pursuit in this 
locality seemed environed with so many 
difficulties. There were -no suitable 
hives or supplies of any kind; bees de- 
teriorated by ages of abnormal treat- 
ment and abuse; and no skillful, pro- 
gressive apiarist to go to for counsel or 
help. 

But when the facilities came for get- 
ting better hives, better bees, and learn- 
ing improved methods for the handling 
of them, I ventured to try bee-keeping 
in a small way. 

I began just in time to have the 
benefit of a succession of very unfavor- 
able seasons. I became convinced that 
I must have either better seasons, or 
better bees, or give up the business. As 
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I could nét regulate the seasons, and as 
I very much disliked to give up a pur- 
suit that I was becoming very much in- 
terested in, I concluded to look for a 
bee that would not be so easily discour- 
aged and discomfitted as the German 
bee; one that would brave some adver- 
sity, and work right on under discour- 
agements, as Jong as there was anything 
to do, making the best of unfavorable 
seasons. 

After learning what I could from bees, 
papers and books, of the comparative 
value of the various races and species 
of bees in this country, I found no diffi- 
culty in choosing the Italian. By cross- 
breeding during the past two years, I 
now have bees that for size, energy, 
gentleness and beauty ought to satisfy 
the most exacting. I shall rear my 
queens by the Doolittle method, and 
Italianize the apiaries in this section as 
far as possible. 

We have excellent bee-pasturage in 
this part of the State, and with better 
bees, better methods, and improved bee- 
keepers, the production of honey ought 
to be a successful and paying business. 
We want live bee-papers like the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL circulated among 
bee-keepers, to let in the light and beget 
interest and pride in their calling. 

Wyalusing, Pa. 


DP Oe 


Bec-Keeping in Florida. 


I recently visited two apiaries located 
on St. Andrew’s Bay, and both are man- 
aged on the ‘‘let-alone” principle—you 
let me alone and I will you. I never saw 
bees drop down heavier, or carry larger 
loads of pollen than do these. Almost 
every place has its plum-trees or 
thickets, which are now blooming, and 
the bees are ‘‘ making hay while the sun 
shines.” I am told by residents here 
that these plum-trees are of the Chicka- 
saw or Cherokee variety, but the bloom 
is much smaller than I have seen on 
those trees at the North, and the leaves 
have not yet appeared, but the trees are 
white with bloom. 

Bees are also. working upon peach 
blossoms, which are quite large, and the 
trees very full. The peen-tos have been 
blooming since October, and have 
peaches larger than peas. There is also 
another variety, known as the ‘** Angel,” 
which blossomed in January. 

The hives in these apiaries had mov- 
able frames, but they are never moved, 





and if they are queenless, they say the 
moths killed them. Hives that contain 
comb, but no bees, are allowed to stand 
around and breed moths, in lieu of melt- 
ing the comb into wax. These apiaries 
that I visited do not belong to natives of 
Florida, called ‘*‘ Crackers,” but to per- 
sons who came from the Eastern States. 

The surplus honey is secured in large 
frames in the upper story, and when 
they are filled it is cut out, and if any is 
taken to market, tin cans which have 
done duty in bringing lard from the 
North are utilized. 

The market demand for honey is very 
small, yet there is not enough produced 
to supply it, while flowers are wasting 
their sweetness for lack of bees to 
gather it. 

If matters not where bees are kept, 
whether in cold or warm climate, if they 
are of any profit to their owner, they 
must have intelligent care. A lady here 
said to the writer that she once kept 
bees, but the toads and the worms ate 
them allup. LI opine that she was more 
to blame herself than the toads and 
worms. d 

An intelligent boy who livesin the 
pine woods, said to me a few days since: 
** The bee-martins are catching our bees. 
They sit on the limb of a peach tree, and 
when the bees come to gather honey 
from the blossoms, pick them up, and I 
am shooting them.” This boy has the 
attributes that constitute a bee-keeper’s 
care and watchfulness, and he will never 
blame the toads and worms for destroy- 
ing his colonies. 

I knew of a bee-keeper at the North 
who lost many colonies of bees during 
the very cold Winters, and brooded over 
his losses greatly, and finally arrived at 
the conclusion that if he could only 
move his bees to a place where they 
would not freeze to death, his troubles 
would be at an end. With this in view 
he shipped his bees to Southern Florida, 
and in writing back said that he had to 
put them on a raft, wadein the water, 
and swim some of the way, to get them 
to their destination. ‘‘But I do not 
mind the hard work and trouble I have 
had, for now I am in Florida,” he said. 

But his rejoicing was of short dura- 
tion, for he had located in a malarious 
district. His wife sickened and died, 
and with his little ones around him, in 
the woods far from sympathizing friends, 
he found that his greatest trouble was 
not that of bees freezing to death. Then 
he advertised his bees for sale. 

In this warm climate bees have diffi- 
culties to encounter as well as at the 
North. A few days since I noticed some 
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bee-hives, and was on the point of start- 
ing to see them, when an acquaintance 
said: ‘**Oh, you need not go over there 
to see those hives, for there are no bees 
in them. There were four months of 
drouth last Summer, and the bees 
starved to death. They belonged to the 
doctor who lives over there, and he said 
he was not going to feed them; that if 
they could not make their own living, 
they might die.” A little food would 
have tided them over until the rains 
came, and they would have paid it back 
with more than compound interest. 
Wherever you live—in the North, 
South, East or West—do not let your 











ony through the new hive. A little 
block is placed into the open space be- 
tween the two hives, so that the bees 
cannot escape from that way.” 

There, it will be seen that the bees, 
when they go to and return from the 
fields, must run the entire length of the 
new hive to reach their combs, and then 
must work their bodies down through 
more or less perforated metal to find the 
entrance to their brood-nest. Now, is 
such an arrangement practical? I con- 
tend that it is not; and when I gave Mr. 
Pratt the ‘‘cue” to this device, I so ex- 
pressed myself. 

Then there is another equally as 





Pratt's Self-Hiver. 


bees starve for want of a little food. 
There are times when a penny’s worth 
of sugar would save the life of a val- 
uable colony, for they may die within a 
few hours of plenty.—Prairie Farmer. 


> 2 oe 


Automatic Self Hivers. 


HENRY ALLEY. 





Since I described the first self-hiver, 
several enterprising bee-keepers have 
made an attempt to improve upon my 
arrangement by all sorts of devices 
which they claim as an improvement on 
mine; such claims were founded on 
theory, as not one of the self-hivers that 
these friends had ‘‘invented,” had been 
tested on a bee-hive. 

In a recent issue of Gleanings, Mr. E. 
L. Pratt described a device which he 
claims will do the work to the satisfac- 
tion of all. Well, perhaps it will, but 
since giving ita little thought, I have 
discovered some very serious objections 
to such an arrangement. Mr. Pratt 
says: 

“The hive to receive the swarm is 
placed in front of the colony expected to 
swarm. The front ends of both bottom- 
boards are abutted so as to form a con- 
tinuous passage from the swarming col- 





serious objection to the Pratt swarmer. 
Mr. Pratt places a piece of perforated 
metal at the entrance of the new hive to 
prevent the queen from going with the 
bees, little thinking that the same de- 
vice would detain the drones as well as 
the queen. Now, suppose there is an 
out-apiary in which the Pratt swarmer 
is used, and which the owner visits but 
once a*° week ? One-half, if not all the 
colonies in the yard on which the 
swarmer is used would be dead, as the 
drones in hives (where the drones are 
abundant), would so clog the entrance 
that no bees could getin or out, conse- 
quently the colony would be smothered. 


If Mr. Pratt’s swarmer will work as 
he claims, I know of a much better and 
simpler method of hiving swarms auto- 
matically by the same arrangement of 
the hives as Mr. P. recommends. All 
the inside arrangement of the _ per- 
forated metal that Mr. P. uses, can be 
left out, so that the passage-way to the 
colony in the rear hive will be entirely 
free of any obstruction. Place a drone 
and queen trap at the entrance of the 
new hive, and when a swarm issues the 
queen will be trapped. 

Now, all who use the ‘‘trap” know 
about the arrangement provided for the 
escape of the queen when the apiarist is 
absent, or a swarm is not desired. All 
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that is needed to make the drone and 
queen-trap a perfect swarmer, is to pro- 
vide an easy escape for the queen when 
a swarm issues. To do this, and at the 
same time prevent the drones from re- 
turning to the hive, the trap should be 
provided with Dr. Tinker’s perforated 


metal, which has openings sufficiently’ 


large to let a queen through, but nota 
drone. 

It will be seen that this is a great ad- 
vantage over the arrangement of the 
Pratt swarmer, as all the drones will be 
trapped, thus removing all danger of the 
colony being destroyed by suffocation. 
This arrangement will work in an out- 
apiary, to the satisfaction of any bee- 
keeper. 

I guarantee that it will hive as many 
swarms as any automatic swarmer de- 
vised—in fact, I have no doubt about it 
hiving every one that issues. 

When a swarm has been hived by this 
arrangement, it should be at once re- 
moved to another stand. 

During the past two years I have 
found a pretty good way to work the 
drone-trap when a swarm issues. The 
old directions were to remove the old 
hive and put the new one in its place to 
hive the new swarm. The better way 
is, to place the new hive at the side of 
the old one, and when the queen is seen 
in the trap, at once place it at the en- 
trance of the new hive, when the return- 
ing bees will hive themselves. If there 
is room at the side of the parent colony 
for the new swarm, it can remain there 
as wellasin any other location in the 
apiary. 

Wenham, Mass. 


ee 


The Wintering of Bees, 


C. THEILMANN. 





This is one of the most important 
questions in bee-keeping in our north- 
Jern climate. Many different ways have 
been tried and practiced, and much has 
been written on how to winter bees suc- 
cessfully. On the whole; they are win- 
tered more successfully of late years 
than they were 10 or 15 years ago. 
This shows thatourindustry is progress- 
ing, though there is still more to be 
learned, as some _ bee-keepers occa- 
sionally meet with heavy losses, and 
then ask as to the cause? The answer 
that I would give is, that they have 
bmitted doing a number of little things, 
fwhich, together, will bring about the 


desired results; besides, nearly every | 





bee-keeper has a hobby of his own. This 
I know by experience, as I used to have 
more than one, and, as a rule, bee- 
keepers are much alike in this respect. 

Sometimes it makes me smile when I 
read of some new (?) discoveries ; and, 
again, a feeling of sadness comes over 
me, when it reminds me how I punished 
and manipulated my bees to death, with 
some of these hobbies. I once killed TO 
colonies, when I thought Lwas doing my 
best’ for them. 

I have tried to winter my bees in 
nearly all the different ways and methods 
we read of now-a-days, such as: Out- 
door non-protection; protection with 
outer cases filled with chaff or leaves; 
holes through the combs; sticks over 
the brood-frames; contraction of the 
brood-nest with dummies; once I left 
the brood-nest bare, not having anything 
over the frames at all, and the bees 
wintered excellently. How is that for 
non-upward ventilation? Three Win- 
ters I had my bees in a double-wall, 
filled in with sawdust. It was a frame 
building. It was burned by heating 
artificially, and I lost 87 colonies. 

All of the foregoing methods gave me 
a great deal of work, expense and loss, 
also much dissatisfaction; and now I 
have abandoned them all, and for the 
past six years I have wintered my bees 
under ground. I have come to the con- 
clusion, after one trial, that an under- 
ground repository, rightly made, is the 
safest place to winter bees in Minnesota. 

My losses have been very light since I 
winter my bees under ground. It also 
saves me a great deal of time and tink- 
ering, compared with other methods. 
All I have to do, the latter part of Sep- 
tember, or forepart of October, is to see 
that each colony has from 25 to 35 
pounds of stores, and no more is done to 
them until they are putinto the cellar. 
The cap of each hive is left on the sum- 
mer stand, with the same number on it, 
as has the brood department, so as to 
know its respective place, when put on 
in the Spring. 

Some bee-keepers write that it does 
not make any difference where the colo- 
nies are putin the spring. This is a big 
mistake, and has ruined many colonies 
of bees, as they have not forgotten their 
location, while in confinement. 

The cellar should be constructed so 
that no frost canenter. They should be 
roomy, and the air should be kept pure, 
with a temperature of 40° to 45° above 
zero. 

Itis seldom thatI water my bees in 
their winter quarters, but sometimes 
towards Spring they seem to become 
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thirsty and uneasy. I then give them 
a little ice or snow in front of she hive- 
entrances, which seems to quiet them. 

For the past eight years I have aban- 
doned the cushions over the brood-nest, 
and have not used anything but the 
honey-board, which I find far better, 
cheaper, and makes less work than the 
wet and moldy cushions. 

There are many more things which 
really belong to wintering bees, but I 
would say that we must work our bees, 
in Summer and Autumn, so that they 
will be ready and in proper condition 
when the honey season closes; herein 
lies the great secretof success in winter- 
ing bees. 

Properly speaking, to separate ‘‘ win- 
tering” bees from ‘‘summering ” them, 
to say the least, is a misnomer, and 
would be like dividing a man into 
‘*body ” and ‘‘spirit;” though if one of 
them suffers in any wise, the other is 
affected thereby. 

It is also like grape culture; we must 
select and properly prepare the young 
vines to be prepared for next year’s 
crop, while, in the meantime, we are 
raising this year’s crop of grapes. So 
with bees, the colonies must be properly 
worked and prepared in the Summer, 
for the best results in wintering them. 

The best worker brood-combs should 
always be putin the center of the brood- 
nest; that, with a good prolific queen, 
will leave the colony strong or populous 
for Winter, and such colony, as a rule, 
will always haveits stores in the right 
position, around and above them (if not 


spoiled and racked by their keeper). 


when Winter sets in. They are also 
prepared for the early Spring, after suc- 
cessful wintering, and can be let alone, 
if they have food enough, until warmer 
weather sets in. 

I put my bees into the cellar the first 
cold snap we get, whieh is quite regular 
here from Nov. 10 to the 14th. This 
has not failed the past ten years. 

The time to put them out in the 
Spring, is not so regular, and good judg- 
ment should be exercised. Weshould be 
very careful not to put them out too 
early, as that has ruined many colonies. 
It should be warm enough for them to 
fly freely—any degree under 56° above 
zero in the shade will be destructive ; at 
60° in the shade there is no danger. 

As arule here, the weather is warm 
enough to put out bees from April 1 to 
the 10th. 

Many more things of less importance 
could be said, and other methods de- 
scribed, but I have not tried them, nor 
have I any desire to do so, as I am _ will- 





_ 





ing to let good enough alone. Of late 
years my bees have wintered almost to 
perfection. I have lost only one colony 
in the past three Winters, and have 
wintered from 145 to 280 colonies each 
Winter.—Read at the Minnesota State 
Convention. 
Theilmanton, Minn. 


—a>- © 


Hoey Crop Predictions. 


SAM WILSON. 

Iam somewhat late with my predic- 
tions this year, for several reasons. I 
have not as good a chance this year as 
I had last, to show that I can tell just 
what the honey-flow Will be, as all my 
predictions of last year were not pub- 
lished. 

I stated last year that throughout the 
whole Northwest there would be a fail- 
ure, and that Kentucky would have a 
good flow; that there would be the best 
honey-flow in Central New York, be- 
tween Albany and Oswego, of anywhere 
in the United States. My predictions 
were made in regard to linden (or bass- 
wood) and white clover. 

There is one thing to remember, and 
that is the cause of failure of the linden 
and white clover. It is long before 
warm weather, and nothing can change 
the result; but on the other hand it is 
different, as bad weather may prevent 
the bees from working, or dry and hot 
weather may kill the bloom. 

When I say you will have a good flow, 
I mean the flowers will contain nectyP>~ 
if you have any flowers ; and cool nights’ 
nor thunder will keep it from being 
there. Thunder, cool nights, a moist 
atmosphere, etc., have nothing to do 
with the secretion of nectar; but when 
you learn the true cause of flowers fafl- 
ing to secrete nectar, you can tell, in 
your own location, whether you are to 
have a failure or not; and you can tell 
long enough before hand to get all the 
supplies in plenty time, or move intoa 
new field, which might be close by. 

When you learn the true cause of 
flowers failing to secrete nectar, you 
can know when all other flowers are to 
fail, as well as linden and white clover. 
There are only two natural causes that 
prevent flowers from secreting nectar, 
and I will prove that I know what those 
are. Any reasonable mind would know 
that I could not have told what I did/ 
last year, had I not known these causes.® 

If white clover and linden bloom, and® 
the weather will permit the bees to- 
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work, the coming Summer will be far 

better for honey than was last Summer. 

The Eastern and Western States will 

produce a fair crop of honey this year. 
Cosby, Tenn. 





CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 
Time and place of meeting. 
1892. 
Apr. 13.—Fayette Co., at Washington C. H., O. 
8. R. Morris. Sec., Bloomingsburg, Ohio. 


Apr. 21.—Colorado State, at Golden, Colo. 
H. Knight, Sec., Littleton, Colo. 


May 5.—Susquehanna Co., at Brooklyn, Pa. 
i M. Seeley. Sec., Harford, Pa. 
May 17.—Northern Illinois, at Harlem, Ills. 
D. A. Fuller, Sec., Cherry Valley, Ills. 
May 28.—Haldimand, at Nelles’ Corners, Ont. 
E. C. Campbell, Sec. Cayuga. Ont. 
{ay™ In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—THE EDITOR. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—Bugene Secor..Forest City, lowa. 
SECRETARY—W. 4. Hutchinson.... Flint, Mich. 


> 92 o_____——_- 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 





' 

c 
Bee and Honey Gossip. 
@ Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 


matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 





Bees in Excellent Condition. 


For nearly two days I have felt better 
than I have before for nearly 14 months. 
It was glorious weather yesterday, and 
also to-day. I took out some of my bees 
yesterday afternoon. ‘The temperature 
was up to 68°, and I had only put out 6 
colonies, taking about 5 minutes to each, 
when it had fallen to 53°. To-day I 
have put out the balance. My loss is 
between 4 and 5 percent.; the bees 
died of starvation. Some of the colonies 
were badly diseased, but they are having 
a splendid frolic to-day. Those put out 
yesterday are carrying in pollen. I ex- 
pected to lose heavily owing to poor 
honey, but am happily disappointed, all 
seeming to be in good condition. 

A. B. MASON. 

Auburndale, O., April 1, 1892. 


| 





Smothered Bees—Rheumatism. 


Bees are in good condition, with hives 
full of honey. I lost 5 colonies by 
smothering, during a sleet while I had 
La Grippe. I was down three weeks 
with it. Each colony that smothered 
had from 40 to 60 pounds of honey. 
The first work they did this Spring was 
the second week in March, about 20 
days earlier than for the last two years, 
but we have had some severe winter 
since that, which stopped their work. 
I winter my bees on the summer stands. 

I would like to know how to prepare 
and take the medicine spoken of on 
yage 415, by Mr. A. Webster, of Pains- 
ville, O. There is lots of rheumatism in 
this part of the country. Will Mr. W. 
please explain, for the benefit of the 
afflicted ? C. A. SPENCER. 

Farmersville, Mo., March 29, 1892. 





No Loss in Wintering—White Clover. 


My 26 colonies of bees have wintered 
without loss. The prospect for white 
clover this season is very good. I think 
that all bee-keepers should join the Bee- 
Keepers’ Union. Gro. W. Morris. 

Cornishville, Ky., March 29, 1892. 

— ——_—___-+ << e ~ —_____- 
Bee-Diarrhea. 

1. What are the symptoms of bee- 
diarrhea? 2. What is the remedy for 
it ? HERBERT VAN VLIET. 

East Castle Rock, Minn. 

| Bee-diarrhea is caused by bad food, 
or cold weather and an insufficient clus- 
ter of bees. When the entrances to the 
hives are spotted with a brownish-yellow 
bad-smelling excrement, you may know 
that the bees have the so-called diarrhea. 
But a cleansing flight with pleasant 
weather will generally cause the disease 
to disappear.—Eb. | 

—-———---— 
Keeping Bees in Florida. 

I have been greatly interested in the 
articles about Florida, as they have ap- 
peared in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 
I have lived here, off and on, for the 
past ten years. This is not a honey 
location, although bees do quite well 
here. Whenever I return to the old 
home among the.pine trees and orange 
groves, 1 always re-purchase the same 
o!ld apiary, which has never increased to 
more than 4 colonies, or diminished to 
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less than one. Bees have been on the 
wing nearly every day all Winter, bring- 
ing in honey and pollen~sufficient to 
keep up brood-rearing. The honey-flow 
began in February, on the wild plum 
and orange bloom, and is now in full 
blast on orange bloom. I have had Jets 
of practice this Winter, considering the 
amount of bees, but as far as dollars and 
cents are concerned, it is not so inter- 
esting. As Ishall not sell my bees this 
time, all I can take away is a ‘* begin- 
ner’s experience” in progressive bee- 
culture; and not getting -my supplies in 


time, has given me an extra chance to 
practice making hives, frames, and 
putting in starters of old comb. I shall 


start for my northern homein Hillsboro, 
N. H., the last of the month. . 
EpGAR B. WHIPPLE. 
Grassmere, Fla., March 28, 1892. 





Early Pollen. 


My bees were gathering pollen on the 
25th of March. That is quite early for 
this latitude. STELLA HOUGHAND. 

Soonville, Ind., March 26, 1892. 


—_——_e- 


Changeable Weather. 


We have had a few days of Spring 
weather, when the had very fine 
times enjoying the sunshine; but yester- 
day it snowed again, making the best 
Winter month in several years. Last 
Friday I examined the bees. and they 
were all in first-class condition except 
three. One was queenless, 


bees 


other two were dead. The latter were 
in good condition in the Fall, and had 


plenty of good honey yet remaining in 
the hives. JOSEPH EHRET. 
Trenton, N. J., March 28, 1892. 


>_>. <- 


Putting Bees Out too Early. 


Bees seem to have wintered very 
poorly here so far. I have spoken toa 
number of bee-men, and most of them 
have lost badly, but do not know just 
how the best of their stock will come 
out. A number of bee-keepers have put 
their bees out. We had a couple of nice 
days that would make almost anybody 
carry their bees out; but those that 
were kept in fared best on account of 
the cold weather that we have had the 
past two weeks. I shall not put mine 
out until I am pretty sure of good 
weather—on or about April 5 or 10 is 
early enough. The March winds 


we have had are too much for the bees, 





and the. 


that 





after being in a warm cellar for three or 
four months. Keep your bees out as 
late in the Fall as is safe, and do not be 
in too big a hurry to get them out in the 
Spring, for their is nothing for them to 
gather—what little they do work is for 
nothing. S. HoLLow. 
Denison, Iowa, March 21, 1892. 





Bees Carried in Flour. 


I see by the papers this morning that 
you had another storm on Sunday, such 
as the West only can have. It wasa 
fine day here, and the bees carried in 
flour all day. HENRY ALLEY. 

Wenham, Mass., March 28, 1992, 





Things to Rembember. 


I am afraid that three honorary mem- 
bers of the bee-fraternity are fixing to 
lose sleep over the cost of the production 
of honey. Now, brothers, listen to a sis- 
ter just this once, and remember the loss 
of too much sleep tends to desroy our 
best thoughts; also that those three 
‘‘head-lights” should be kept brightly 
burning, for by them we all see better. 
Some things to be remembered: 1. That 
adulterated honey, seldom, if ever, bears 
the name of the producer. 2. That it is 


seldom the bees that fail, but the 
‘*beeist,” instead. 3. That all honey 
has more or less pollen in it. 4. That 


we had the coldest spell ever known in 
March, in Texas, a few days ago. 
JENNIE ATCHLEY. 
Floyd, Texas, March 24, 1892. 





Wavelets of News, 


Prevention of Robbing. 


Keep strong colonies of Italian bees, 
have but one entrance to a hive, and do 
not allow bits of comb containing honey 
to lie around, where the bees have access 
to it, or to get at sweets of any kind, at 
a time when honey is not to be gathered 
from the flowers, and you are not apt to 
be bothered by robbers. 

A strong colony of Italians will gen- 
erally meet the robbers at the door, and 
give them to understand that there is no 
admittance. 

However, if the robbers 


have» posses- 


sion, and are running over the guards at 
the entrance, I would close the entrance 
entirely. 
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Should the weather be warm, some 
means for ventilating the hive must be 
provided, however, or there is danger of 
smothering the colony. 

Towards night open the entrance, to 
allow the the robbers that have been 
closed in to estape and return home, 
The next morning allow them only 
enough room at the entrance so that one 
or two bees can pass in at a time. 

If the colony cannot or will not defend 
itself against robbers, I would not con- 
sider them worth bothering with. 

If this does not effect a cure, close 
them up for three days; by that time 
the robbers will likely have forgotten 
about robbing that hive. 

Another plan is to cover the hive en- 
tirely over with a sheet or mosquito-bar 
until the robbers cease pestering; and 
when you remove the same, contract the 
entrance as stated above. This gives 
the guards at the entrance a better 
chance to hold the fort against intrud- 
ers.—S. E. Mruuer, in Field, Farm and 
Stockman. 


Bees in Sierra County, Calif. 


The honey crop in this section, last 
season, was a good one. My health has 
eo poor, and the bees did not receive 

1e attention that they should have had, 
but I secured about 50. pounds per col- 
ony, all first-class comb-honey.—G. W. 
CovER, in the Calif. Orchard and Farm. 





- 





Keeping Time to the Music of Progress 


Are we advancing in the knowledge 
and practices of apiculture ? Undoubt- 
edly we are along many lines. Any one 
who is familiar with the business forty 
years ago, and knows what the practice 
of the best apiarists of to-day is, can but 
admit that bee-keeping is not behind 
other pursuits in the onward march of 
improved methods. There are to-day 
more brains and more capital employed 
in the business of bee-keeping than ever 
before, since history recorded the doings 
of mankind.—EvuGENE SEcor, in the 
Farmer and Breeder. 





Ideal Location for an Apiary. 


A friend tells me that he once found 
the ideal bee location in Nevada. The 
mountains climbed heavenward, and in 
consequence there was an almost con- 


tinual bloom, for when the valleys were 
in bloom, the mountains were crowned 
as the season 
snow receded, and the 


with a mantle of snow; 
advanced the 





bloom ascended. The same conditions 
can be secured in almost every part of 
this State, by wintering at an elevation 
of 200 feet, and staying there until the 
best part of the bloom is gone, move the 
bees up to an altitude of 2,000 feet, 
then to one of 4,000 feet, later 6,000 
feet, returning in the Fall to the Winter 
section of 2,000 feet altitude ; by thus 
moving with the seasons the bees would 
be kept in a section of continual bloom ; 
and wintered in a mild section where 
they would consume almost none of their 
stores.—E. W. ScHAEFFLE, in Orchard 
and Farm. 





ee 


Queerest of Races. 


A pigeon fancier in Hamme, in West- 
phalia, made a wager that a dozen bees, 
liberated three miles from their hives, 
would reach it in better time than a 
dozen pigeons would reach their cot 
from the same distance. The competi- 
tors were given wing at Rhynhern, a 
village nearly a league from Hamme, 
and the first bee finished a quarter of a 
minute in advance of the first pigeon, 
three other bees reached the goal before 
the second pigeon, the main body of 
both detachments finishing almost sim- 
ultaneously an instant or two later, says 
the ‘**Cornhill Magazine.” The bees, 
too, may be said to have been handi- 
capped in the race, having been rolled in 
flour before starting for the purpose of 
identification.—Exchange. 





Absconding Swarms. 


Cases are rare where 
and depart before clustering. If they 
have come out, and returned three or 
four times, the last time they may go off 
without clustering. It seems to be 
nature’s way for them to have a general 
round up in the open air, and then set- 
tle into acompact cluster, so that their 
owner can take care of them. Swarms 
have been known to remain clustered 
for several days during cold rain-storms, 
but it is the safest way to hive them, 
when they have fairly quieted down. 
Bees get very warm -during the excite- 
ment of swarming, and should the day 
be very hot, with the sun shining 
directly on the cluster, they will not be 
apt to remain very long.—Mrs. L. HAR- 
RISON, in the Prairie Farmer. 


swarms issue 





**One of the best hygienic habits, and 
also the hardest to acquire, is to keep 
the mouth shut.” 
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ADVERTISING RATE 
20 cents per line of Space, each insertion. 


No Advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. 





A line of this type will admit about eight words. 
ONE INCH will contain TWELVE lines. 


Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. 
Special Notices, 30 cents per line. 


Transient Advertisements must be 
IN ADVANCE. 


DISCOUNTS: 


On 10 lines, or more, 4 times, 107 
15%; 13 times, 20 26 times, 
times, 40%. 

On 20 line s, or more, 
20%; 13 times, 25 
times, 507%. 

On 30 line s, or more, 4 times, 207% 
25%; 13 times, 30%; 26 times, 
times, 60 7% 

On larger Advertisements, discounts will be 
stated, upon application. 


paid for 


; 8 times, 
30%: 52 


: 8 times, 


4 times, 15% 
: 40 %; 52 


26 times, 


: 8 times, 
50 : 52 


Advertisements intended for next week 
must reach this office by Saturday of this week. 





ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 6 


- Special Notices. 


(ae Send us one new  salleclintinins with 
$1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(8 The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to pay for another year. 





(~ Systematic work in the Apiary will 


pay. Use the Apiary Register. It costs: 
For 50 colonies (120 pages) ......... $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages) .......... 1 25 

** 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 1 50 


(@#” As there is another firm of ‘‘“Newman 
& Son’ in this city, our letters sometimes 
get mixed. Please write American Bee 

ournal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 


| 


YOU NEED an Apiary Register, 
and should keep it posted up, so as to be 
able to know all about any colony of 
bees in your yard ata moment’s notice. 
It devotes two pages to every colony. 
You can get one large enough for 50 
for a dollar, bound in full 
leather and postage paid. Send for one 
before you forget it, and put it to a good 
use. Letit contain all that you will 
want to know about your bees—includ- 
ing a cash account. We will send you 
one large enough for 100 colonies for 
$1.25; or for 200 eolonies for $1.50. 
Order one now. 


colonies 
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Supply Dealers desiring to sell our 
book, ‘*‘ Bees and Honey,” should write 
for terms. 

> +- <p -+ eo 

We Club the American Bee Journal 
and the Illustrated Home Journal, one 
year for $1.35. Both of these and 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, for one year 
for $2.15. 


a 


If You Have any honey to sell, 
get some Honey Almanacs and scatter 
in your locality. They will sell it all in 
a very short time. 


~- ee @& De 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. 
G. L. Tinker, is a new 50-page pamphlet, 
which details fully the author’s new system 
of bee-management in producing comb and 
extracted-honey, and the construction of 
the hive best adapted to it—his ‘‘Nonpareil.”’ 
The book can be had at this office for 25c. 





>7-o— 


Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the BEE JOURNAL. 
Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you. 


— 7? @+e — 


When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the Bez JouRNAL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand-Book 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 
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CLUBBING LIST. 





We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAS'T 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 


for the American Bee Journal must be sent 


with each order for another paper or book: 
Price of both. Club. 


The American Bee Journal...... $1 00.... 
anc Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 2 00.... 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide..... .... 150... 140 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 200.... 175 
The Apiculturist............. 175.... 165 
Canadian Bee Journal....... 200 ... 175 
American Bee-Keeper.... .. 1 50.... 140 
The 7 above-named papers ...... 5 75.... 500 
and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 2 40.... 225 
Cook’s Manual (1887 edition) 2 25... 200 
ery A New Bee-Keeping. 2 50.... 2 25 
little on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 175 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. 2 00.... 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal, 150.... 140 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth), 3 00.... 2.00 
Root’s A B © of Bee-Culture 2 25.... 210 
Farmer’s Account Book..... 400.... 220 
Western World Guide ....... 1 50....130 
Heddon’s book, ““Success,”.. 150...“ 140 
A Year Among the Bees .... 1 50.... 135 
Convention Hand-Book...... 150.... 130 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 200.... 175 
Toronto Globe (weekly). .... 2.00.... 1°70 
History of National Society. 150.... 125 
American Poultry Journal.. 2 25.... 150 
The Lever (Temperance) .... 200.... 175 
Orange Judd Farmer........ 200.... 175 
Farm, Field and Stockman.. 200.... 175 
Prairie Farmer............... 200.... 175 
Illustrated Home Journal... 150.... 135 
American Garden ........... 250.... 200 
Rural New Yorker .......... 300.... 225 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper....... 150.... 135 


Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 


—_——_—-— ——_—- _-- > -- 


Winter Problema in bee-keeping; 
by G. R. Pierce, of Iowa, who has had 
25 years’ experience in bee-keeping, and 
for the past 5 years has devoted all his 
time and energies to the pursuit. Price, 
50 cents. For sale at this office. 

7 >>> <-> -+ - — 

A Nice Pocket Dictionary will be 
given as a premium for only one new 
subscriber to this JouRNAL, with $1.00. It 
is a splendid little Dictionary—just right for 
the pocket. Price, 25 cemts. 


a iad 





The latest edition of ‘“‘ Bees and Honey ”’ 
is received. It is a gem in literature, and I 
consider it the finest work on the subject 
extant. The portraits are alone worth the 
money. The magnificent engravings are 
the wonder of the old-time bee-keeper.—S. 
J, Youngman, Lakeview, Mich, 





No. 5.—By accident, some new sub- 
scribers, in the latter part of January, 
received two copies of No. 5 of the BrE 
JOURNAL for Jan. 29, 1892. If they 
will return that extra copy to this office, 
we will mail them any 10-cent pamphlet 
they may select, to pay them for their 
trouble. We have also asked for the 
return of a few copies of No. 9, but 
have received sufficient of that number, 


> ~——-2er + 


If You Want to know how Queens 
are fertilized in upper stories, while an 
old Queen is laying below—how to safely 
introduce Queens at any time when bees 
can fly—all about different bees, ship- 
ping Queens, forming nuclei, multiply- 
ing or uniting colonies, etc.—send us 
$1.00 for *‘ Doolittle’s Queen-Rearing ;” 
170 pages; bound in cloth. and as in- 
teresting as a story. 

—— 

Busy Bees, and How to Manage 
Them, by W. 8. Pouder. Price 10 cents. 
For sale at this office. 





‘Wants or Exchanges. 


PRASRA IRA IN ASN ASSP INF INF ENF ENFURFERSRAIR AINA 
Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will De inserted at 10 cents per line, 
for each insertion, when specially ordered 
into this Department. If over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 





NOR SALE OR EXCHANGE~—Italian Bees 
and Queens. Address, OTTO KLEINOW, 
1L5D3t No. 150 Military Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Ww4 NTED—To exchange choice Carniolan 
F 





and Italian Queens for Supplies 
. A. LOCKHART & CO., Lake George, N. Y. 
15D3t 





y YANTED—To sell 45 colonies of Italian 
Bees. Whatis offered forthem, in part 

or the whole? JOHN F. NICE, 329 Maynard 

St., Williamsport, Pa. 15Alt 





ANTED—To sell 25 Colonies Italian Bees 

in 2-story 10-frame Improved L. Hives 

with T supers. combs built from foundation. 
Queens of Doolittle’s and Alley’s stock. 

11D4t E. T. JORDAN, Harmony, Ind 





JOR SALE—100 closed-end, standing-frame, 
double-wall Hives, new, nailed up, painted. 
Set of sections & cases included, $3.00 each. A 
great bargain. Order at once. One Novice 
Honey-Extractor. Send stamp for particulars. 
8. A. FISHER, 21 Pemberton Square, 
15D4t Boston, Mass. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


CHICAGO, Apr. enciiede white comb sel- 
ling at 16c.; other grades 10@14c. Extracted 
slow demand, 6%@7%ec. Beeswax, 26c. 

8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8S. Water St. 


NEW YORK, Apr. 2.—Little demand. suffi- 
cient supply. We quote: Fancy white 1-lbs., 
13@14c.; off grades, 1lc.; buckwheat, 9c.— 
Extracted, California, white clover and bass- 
wood, 7@7%c.; Southern, 65@70c. per gallon. 
Beeswax, very scarce at 28@29c. 

HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28-30 West Broadway. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Apr. 2.—Demand very 
slow, supply good. White 1-lbs., 14@15c.; 
dark, 8@12c, Extracted, white, 7c.; amber. 
6@6%c.; dark, 5c. Beeswax, demand good, 
supply very light; 23@26c. per lb. 

CLEMONS, MASON & CO., 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CINCINNATI. Apr. 2.—Demand is fair for. 
extracted honey at5@8c. Fair demand and 
good supply of comb honey at 13@16c. for 


best white. 
Beeswax is in good demand, at 23@25c for 
C. F. MUTH & SON, 


good to choice yellow. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves. 


NEW YORK, Apr. 2.—Demand for honey is 
very light and supply more than demand. For 
fair comb, 9@llc. Fancy 1-lbs., 12@13c.; 2- 
Ibs., 12¢.; buckwheat, 7@8c. Extracted, clo- 
ver, 7c.; buckwheat, 6@6%c. Beeswax—De- 
mand moderate, supply enough to meet it ; 27 
@29c. per Ib. 

CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS., 110 Hudson St. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Apr. 2—Demand poor. 
supply of comb honey large. Fancy 1-lbs., 14 
@15c.; dark, 8@9c. Extracted, white, 7 cents; 
dark, 5@6c. No beeswax on the market. 

HAMBLIN & BEAKSS, 514 Walnut St. 


DETROIT, Apr. 2.—The demand for comb- 
honey is light, supply low; 12@13c. per Ib. 
Extracted, 7@8c ot much in stock. Bees- 
wax—Demand fair and supply good. 27@28c. 
Very little of old honey crop will be left when 
new crop comes Ly ard 

M. 


. HUNT. Beli Branch, Mich. 


CHICAGO, Apr. 2.—Demand good and sup- 
sufficient. We quote: Comb, 14@16c. Ex- 
tracted, 6@7c. Beeswax, in light supply, and 
good demand, at 25@27c. 

J. A. LAMON, 44-46 8. Water St. 


MILWAUKEE, Apr.2.—Demand very mod- 
erate, supply average of all grades but com- 
mon quality. Best 1-lbs. 15@16c; common, 

2@13c. Extracted, white, in barrels, 7c.; 
in kegs, 74%c; in pails. 74%@8ce. Beeswax—de- 
mand fair, a id small. Price, 23@28c. 

A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Apr. 2.—Demand light, 
supply about exhausted. Comb, 1-lb.,10@12c. 
Extracted, 54%@6Xc. Bec eswax, in light supply 
and ao0e demand, at 25@27c. 

SCHACHT, LEMCKE & STEINER, 
16 Drumm Stveet. 


NEW YORK, Apr. 2.— Demand moderate, 
and supply reduced, witb no more glassed 1- 
nor paper cartons, 1-h. We quote: Comb, 


1-h, 14@15c. Extracted—Basswood, 74%@7%c; 
buckwheat, 54@64; Mangrove, 68@75c per 
al. Good demand for dark extracted honey. 

3eeswax, in fair supply, with small demand, 
at 26 
F, Mes “STROH MEY ER & CO., 122 Water St, 


27¢ 
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CHICAGO, Apr. 2. — Demand is now good 
supply is not heavy. We quote: Comb, best 
grades, 15@16c. Extracted, 6@8c. Beeswax, 
26@27c. R.A. BURNETT, 161 8. Water St. 


BOSTON, Apr. 2. — Demand is fair, supply 
ample. We quote: 1-b. fancy white comb, 
15c; extracted, 6@7c. Beeswax, none in 
market. 
BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham St. 
MINNEAPOLIS. Minn... Apr. 2.—Demand is 
moderatel good, supply not large though con- 
siderable No: 2in sight. White 1-lbs., 15@16 
cts.; dark, 10@14c. Extracted, in large pack- 
ages, white. 8@9c.; small, 9@10e.; dark, not 
in so good demand and at lower prices. Bees- 
wax, demand good, supply very light on good 
quality ; 26@30c. per 
STEWART & ELLIOTT. 


NEW YORK, Apr. 2.—Demand is light, and 
supply large, except buckwheat comb. We 
quote: Fancy white comb, 12@1l4c; buck- 
wheat, 9@llc. Extracted—Clover and bass- 
wood in good demand at 64%@7c; buckwheat 
ind emand at 5@6c. Beeswax in fairdemand 


at 26@28c. 
F. 1. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St. 


ALBANY,N. Y., Apr. 2.—Demand is very 
light, supply ample. Do not think that any 
will be carried over. We quote: 8@12c. 
lb. Extracted, 6@8c. Beeswax—Demand is 
good, supply light; 28@30c. Cold weather 
helps to work off the over-c rop of honey. 

H. R. WRIGHT, 326-328 Broadway. 





The Convention Hand - Book 
is very convenient at Bee-Conventions. It 
contains a simple Manual of Parliamentary 
Law and Rules of Order for Local Bee 
Conventions; Constitution and By-Laws 
for a Local Society ; Programme for a Con- 
vention, with Subjects for Discussion. In 
addition to this, there are about 50 blank 
pages, to make notes upon, or to write out 
‘questions, as they may come to mind. 
They are nicely bound in cloth, and are of 
the right size for the pocket. We will 
present a copy for one new subscription to 
the Bez JouRNAL (with $1.00 to pay for the 
same),or 2 subscribers to the HomE JOURNAL 
may be sent instead of one for the BEE 
JOURNAL. 
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Calvert’s No. 1 Phenol, mentioned in 
Cheshire’s Pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, as 
a cure for foul-brood, can be procured at 
this office at 25 cents per ounce, by express. 





Get a Binder, and always have 
your BEE JOURNALS ready for reference. 
We will mail you one for 50 cents. 

en 

Supply Dealers should write to us 
for wholesale terms and cut for Hastings’ 
Perfection Feeders, 





